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Peter Penguin Talking 


Once I wenr to sleep in school. The class was 
having penguin history. It was just after our 
vacation and I wasn’t used to keeping still that 
long; so first I blinked, then I nodded, then I hung 
my head and slept. And what do you think happened? 

A great big tiger shark came swimming through the blue-green 
water and smiled at me and said, “What a pretty little penguin! Would 
you like some shrimps?” 

Now, I like shrimps better than you like lollypops or ice cream 
cones, so I said, “Yes, please, but where are they?” 

“Come with me. I know a place where there are hundreds and hun- 
dreds of lovely pale pink shrimps—squids, too.” 

“Oh, squids!” I cried, and my mouth watered. “But I can’t come just 
yet. School is not out till three o’clock.” 

“School’s not out! Oh, ha, ha, ha!” he roared, “T’ll fix that. Pll eat your 
school!” and he opened his great ugly mouth wide as a big ice-cake, 
wide as the whole iceberg where we had school. 

“Stop!” I screamed. “Stop!” but I heard him hit the iceberg with a 
great crash and then—. 

When I opened my eyes, the teacher was standing over me saying, 
“Peter, are you sick?” 

“No’m,” I answered, “is-is the school all right?” 

“What are you talking about?” 

Then I looked around and saw that all the penguins were in their 
places, only some of them were giggling because they knew I'd been 
asleep, but I didn’t mind much because I was so pleased to see them. 
“T’m glad it is,” I said, “because it’s a good school.” 

When you come to think about it, schools are pretty good. There are 
all your friends and you learning about Indians and fractions, Africa 
- and long division, government and composition, without counting the 
games and songs. It is astonishing the number of things there are in 
schools. 

It is a good thing to learn when you are young, too, because you get 
to use and enjoy it longer. Think of all the fun you would have missed 
if you'd put off learning to walk and talk until you were as old as you are 
now. It was hard work learning those, whether you remember it or not. 











After walking and talking, reading seems to me the most important 
thing you learn because with reading you can find out about thousands 
of other creatures whom you never see, what they do and think, their 
adventures and fun. It’s a little like living thousands of lives. 

Take this month’s Story ParapbE—you may never see the black caves 
of the Pedregal in Mexico but you can read about Tonio and his great 
adventure there and you'll get quite well acquainted with Tonio and 
his family. Elizabeth Coatsworth who wrote this story has been in 
Mexico and other countries, too. Maybe some of you have read THe 
Boy witH THE Parrot. Her newest book is a tale of sailing days and 
the voyage of The Fair American to France where it shipped a new 
cabin boy. 

We have several old friends in the magazine this month. There is 
Kurt Wiese who has drawn many pictures for us, but none funnier 
than those in “The Rabbits’ Revenge.” He does not often write his own 
stories but when he does they are g9o0d. Try reading this one aloud to 
the family. And, by the way, these are not half the pictures he drew 
of the rabbits and Old Man Shivers. You will find many more in a 
book now being printed called Tue Rassits’ REVENGE. 

Then, you remember Don Lang who wrote “Out Went Susie.” 
Now he has written about a chimpanzee, Tillie, who has even more 
adventures than that goat did. You will like Tillie and you can expect 
some more animal stories from Don Lang soon, one about a sheep dog 
and one about an elephant who kept pets. 

If you are interested in flying, “The Biggest Airport in the World” 
will just whet your appetite for more and you can find it in FLicut 17, 
a new book by the same author, Henry B. Lent. Barry Bart who drew 
the pictures for our story has been flying since he was fourteen but 
says that his first flight was just an accident. I want him to write about 
that for Story PARApE. 

Now that you Fellow Penguins are back from camp and country, 
I am expecting some good letters about your adventures, too. Peter 
Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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BLACK LAVA 


A Mexican Adventure 


By ExizaspetH CoatswortH 
Illustrated by Wilfrid Bronson 


Part ONE 


Tue coats were bleating to be let out of the corral. They had 


been milked already. Now they were eager for their wander- 


ings. But Nina this morning wanted to go, too. 


“May I take her, Mother?” Tonio asked. “I will take good 


” 


care of the little one. 


His mother looked rather doubtful. His father had already 
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gone to gather firewood that morning, and she must decide. 

“She seems young,” she said. “If you met a thief in hiding on 
the Pedregal* or a ghost, now, you are big. You would run. But 
Nina is small. She would not even remember to cross herself.” 

“TI have never met any thieves, Mother,” Tonio urged. “And 
the ghosts come out mostly at night. They do not harm us who 
live on the Pedregal. Nina will be safe with me.” 

“But perhaps it will be this very day that the evil ones may be 
about!” his mother went on, still hesitating. ““They are so merci- 
less, so quick with their revolvers! But, no, I must not have such 
fears. God would not let anything happen to such an innocent, 
and you are a good boy, one who would take care of his sister.” 

“That is right, Mother,” Tonio repeated. “I will take good 
care of Nina.” 


*Pedregal—Spanish for stony place—is the name given to a stony desert of 
black lava fourteen miles long and several miles wide, near Mexico City. 
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“She may go, then,” his mother agreed, “and I will put a 
tortilla in the basket for her also, and send her cup so that she 
may have goat’s milk when she is thirsty.” 

Nina was not old enough to understand this talk of evil-doers 
and of ghosts, but she did see that her mother had nodded and 
that an adventure was before her. She had never been out of the 
dooryard except for a few trips to the nearest market, hung in 
her mother’s scarf. Now she was to go with Tonio and Vigilante 
and the goats, and not toward the city this time but right out on 
to that black rolling land of the Pedregal, into which each day 
the goats disappeared and from which each afternoon they came 
back as the sun was setting. Now, at last, she would know where 
they went and what they did there. 

She toddled over to Tonio and pulled herself into his lap. Her 
hair was long enough now to be braided into two tight little 
braids, fastened together at the ends with one ribbon. Her dress 
and shaw] were like her mother’s, just as Tonio’s rumpled white 
trousers and shirt were like his father’s. Nina loved Tonio more 
than any one else. When he was within reach she would always 
come to him, no matter who else was near at hand, though she 
was not shy with strangers. 

Perhaps it was because they lived all alone, by themselves, that 
Tonio and his family were so fond of one another. They had no 
one else to be fond of except the goats and Vigilante, the wise 
thin dog. 

The goats were the most valuable thing that the family owned. 
There were seventeen of them and Tonio had known their bleat- 
ing, their sharp independent appearance, and their strong odor 
since he could first remember anything at all. When he was very 
little his father had gone out with the goats himself, but now the 
herding was Tonio’s affair; his father remained close to the house 
where they lived and the near-by pyramid of which he was the 
guardian. 
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The boy was very careful of his trust. He did not know how 
to count exactly, yet he knew when every goat was there, just 
as Vigilante knew. His keen eyes glanced over them all, never 
confused, never missing a kid although it might be almost hidden 
behind its mother, and immediately aware if even one had 
strayed. Then his warning whistle would sound and Vigilante 
would start up from the bit of shade where he had been resting, 
with ears cocked and tongue lolling out, waiting his master’s 
orders. 

In Tonio’s hands rested the fortune of the family. Perhaps he 
was young to carry so much responsibility. He himself did not 
know how old he was. He was not a man like his father. No, he 
was only as tall as his father’s shoulder. He was not like his sister 
Nina whom his mother still carried in her shawl when, very 
occasionally, she went into the city. Tonio was a great deal older 
than Nina. He was not a man, he was not a baby. He was a boy. 
That was close enough. 

And the day for him was not divided into minutes and hours 
at all, any more than his life was divided into years. There was 
morning which shone on the dark folds of black lava that formed 
the Pedregal on which he lived. It was then he watched his goats 
feeding on the few grasses and low, stunted pepper trees which 
grew in the cracks of the lava. And there was afternoon which 
faded into dusk, when the goats grew restless and turned toward 
the shelter near Tonio’s father’s house where they were milked. 
After that came night. 

Morning, afternoon, and night. Every day had those three 
parts: in the morning one went out, in the afternoon one re- 
turned, in the night one slept. Tonio’s world was very simple. 
So was his mother’s world, and so was Nina’s world. 

His father’s world was a little less simple. He had a public 
office and, though he was paid very little indeed, he felt the 
honor of his position and tried hard to understand all that he 
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could about the pyramid of Cuicuilco entrusted to his care. He 
listened to the strangers who came to visit it and repeated with 
pride to his family what he had heard. 

That very morning he had told them, “It is not every one 
who is guardian of the oldest pyramid in Mexico! They say that 
in all the world, yes, as far to the north as a bird can fly and as 
far to the south again, there is nothing so old. First the pagans 
raised it, then from the volcanoes came the black lava of the 
Pedregal, long long ago, and nearly covered it up. And now, 
behold, the men from Mexico City have come and dug away the 
lava, and cleared the pyramid, and left me in charge of it. The 
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lava, they say, is old, very old. It has crumbled so that the grass 
and trees may grow. And thus the pyramid under it must be 
older still.” 

“Has the Pedregal and its lava not been here from the begin- 
ning of time?” Tonio’s mother asked, puzzled, looking up from 
the tortillas she was cooking on the fire as she knelt on the mud 
floor. She could not imagine a time when this desert of black 
lava had not stretched for a day’s walking between the mountains 
and the great City of Mexico. 

They could see the great snow-topped volcanoes on the 
horizon and the towers and the high buildings of the city below 
them. But on the Pedregal there was nothing at all. Nothing for 
mile after mile but the waste of old lava like a black river turned 
to stone, dark and dry and glistening, and seamed into cracks 
which were filled with cactus and a little grass and a few dwarf 
trees. Only the pyramid of the pagans rose above this river of 
old ruin, the pyramid and their own small house built of blocks 
of lava and roofed with old tiles. They were the only people to 
live on the Pedregal, they and the fugitives and evil-doers who 
sometimes hid in its wastes—and the ghosts. 

“Was it not always so?” asked Tonio’s mother. 

“Of course, it was not always so!” he exclaimed. But for him, 
too, time was something very vague, and he added, “Still, it must 
have been here nearly from the beginning of the world.” 

In this way, their father had talked that very morning. Now, 
Nina saw that her mother had packed the simple basket for 
lunch and she wanted her adventure to begin. Kneeling in 
Tonio’s lap, she tugged at his hair to make him hurry. 
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“Well, then,” he said good-naturedly, rising and taking her 
hand in his, “come.” 

Suddenly, he found himself wondering if he had been wise to 
urge their mother to let Nina go with him. She looked so small, 
and the Pedregal was so big and the tales about it were so evil. 

But he, Tonio, would take care of her! Never had be lost so 
much as a goat. No harm would come to the child. Together 
they went to the corral and let out the goats. 

As always in the mornings, the goats were very lively and 
started off so fast that it was hard for Nina’s short legs to keep 
up with them. Tonio held her hand tight and boosted her up the 
folds of lava as they came to them. Vigilante ran barking and 
wagging his tail in circles about them and the goats scattered 
ahead, now stopping to eat, now moving forward again, now 
playing together, lowering their heads and running at each other 
with sharp crick-cracks of their horns, which made Nina laugh 
out loud. 

But the sun was hot and the black dust of the Pedregal dry 
and stinging. Tonio did not take the flock as far as he usually 
did. This was Nina’s first experience with the goats; he would 
not tire her out. Tonio found a place for her in the shade of 
a pepper tree, on a little rise of 
land from which he could keep 
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the leaders. It was the signal 
that they were to stop and 
graze where they were. Tonio 
put the gourd of water and 
tortillas in their basket as far 
back in the shade as possible. 
He broke off some of the over- 
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hanging branches of the pepper tree so that Nina had a little 
bower from which she could look out. Now it was safe to lie 
watching the buzzards that floated and tilted in the sky; or to 
study the ants that moved about their business along the rock. 
If one closed one’s eyes for a little time and drowsed, it did not 
matter. 

After a nap, Nina woke up and began building a pyramid 
of pebbles. With Tonio’s help she broke off little branches of 
_ pepper and planted them for trees about it. Tonio, whose fingers 
were very clever, made a little house of twigs with a corral 
behind it, and then began bending more twigs to serve as goats. 
He had made these toys for Nina before. They were best when 
he had corn husks to use, but he could do a great deal even with 
twigs, binding them together with grasses into little figures, with 
out-thrust horns, bent backs, and obstinate-looking legs. 

Nina liked his toys, but Tonio was not satisfied. It was his 
secret ambition some day to buy her a doll, a doll like those he 
had seen in the store windows when his father had taken him to 
the market. He longed for Nina to have a store toy, a beautiful 
doll, though he himself had never in his life had a toy from a 
store. How would there ever be money for such a thing, when 
they needed all they had for food and shelter? Still, obstinately 
and passionately, Tonio wanted a doll for Nina which was not 
home-made. 

Suddenly, a kind of extra sense made him look up. He had 
heard nothing, seen nothing, yet he knew that something was 
wrong. His bright dark eyes fastened on the flock. The goats 
were restless and uneasy. And now Tonio knew why he had 
looked up. 

Five of the animals were missing! 

Sharply his whistle sounded. “Vigilante! Up, boy! The he- 
goat! The yellow nanny! The spotted nanny with the slit ear 
and her kids! Find them, Vigilante! Find them!” 
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Vigilante was off, searching swiftly and carefully. But no 
bark sounded to show that he had come upon them. Tonio 
jumped to his feet. He must hunt, too. 

“You stay where you are, Nina,” he told the child. “Tonio 
will be back in a tiny moment. Do not stir, little bird.” 

He felt anxious at leaving her alone, but what after all was 
there to fear? Nothing lived on the Pedregal. He would be back 
soon, as soon as he could find the goats. 

Off he ran, searching like Vigilante, in the small thickets 
behind the low lava ledges. Nina watched him go. Young as she 
was, she had long ago learned that life could not always be just 
as she wished it. She had long ago learned patience. So she sat in 
her bower, a small brown-faced little figure, the only human 
being in sight, waiting. 

If Nina was waiting for companionship, she did not have to 
wait long. There was a stir in the near-by thicket and a man - 
crept out. He was ragged and dirty and unshaven and his eyes 
were red with fatigue. But what one would have noticed first of 
all was that a leg of his trousers had been torn off at the knee and 
tied about one arm. The rag was dark with dried blood. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said to Nina, “I won’t hurt you, I want 
only the food and water there.” 

Nina was not afraid. She stared at the stranger without ex- 
pression until he reached out his good arm to take the basket 
beside her. 

Then, understanding that her dinner was being seized, Nina 
took a firm hold on the handle with both small brown hands and 
screamed, loudly and clearly. She was not at all frightened but 
she was very indignant. 


(This is Part One of a three-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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TILLIE RUNS AWAY 


By Don Lanc 
Illustrated by Glen Rounds 


Ticur was sick. At any rate, the blinds of the big chimpanzee’s 
glass-covered cage were drawn tight. There was no sound of 
her hard-rubber dumb-bell banging on the floor, nor her basket- 
ball bouncing about against the bars. An unnatural hush had 
settled over the Lion House. The big door had been barred to 
visitors. The guard patiently turned disappointed children away, 
telling them that Tillie was sick. The doctor had been called 
and was on his way. 

Tillie was the pet chimpanzee of a small municipal zoo out 
there in the West. It seemed impossible that she could be sick. 
Only the other day, she had been romping with the children, 
dressed in her dungarees and with a large straw hat tied under 
her chin. To the delight of all they had wheeled her around the 
lawn in a baby carriage holding a parasol over her head. After 
that she had sat at a table enjoying a picnic lunch with her young 
admirers, while the photographers took pictures. 

When the doctor arrived, he found Tillie doubled up in a 
heap on her bed of hay, a burlap blanket pulled up over her 
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head. The doctor stooped down and gently drew it back. The 
Chimp’s head was resting on her arm crooked for a pillow. Her 
other arm lay limp across her chest. 

“What’s the matter, Tillie?” the doctor inquired sympathet- 
ically. 

The chimpanzee puckered her lips and rolled her eyes. They 
were dull and sad-looking instead of sparkling with their accus- 
tomed deviltry. Doctor Temple didn’t like that at all. So he 
proceeded to feel her pulse, take her temperature and poke her 
here and thump her there. Tillie lay limp and made no protest. 

His examination ended, the doctor scowled. He twirled his 
watch on its chain and pondered. Then he announced that there 
was only one thing to do. They must take Tillie to the hospital 
for X-rays and a complete examination. If something serious 
was the matter with Tillie, they must find out right away. 

Without wasting time, Tillie’s keeper wrapped her up good 
and warm in blankets, called the wagon and hauled her off to 
the veterinary hospital. 

Tillie didn’t mind all the fuss being made over her one bit. 
As a matter of fact, she enjoyed it thoroughly. She loved auto- 
mobiling, anyhow. So this was a lark for her, to go off in a car 
with her friend, the keeper. 

But when they arrived at the hospital, Tillie began to get 
worried. They hustled her into a small room. Everything in it 
was white, spic and span, even the furniture. Just to appeal to 
her vanity or give her something to occupy her mind, her keeper 
pulled a hospital gown over her head and tied it at the neck. 
Then they laid her out, on a white metal table. Tillie was sick, 
of course, but not too sick to like the attention she was getting. 
She thought it was fine. 

The doctor in his white coat began fussing around with an 
X-ray machine. Tillie watched and watched. She didn’t miss a 
thing. The hospital room with all its different gadgets fascinated 
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her. Soon all was in readiness. Just one thing more. ‘The doctor 
and her keeper slipped out of the room for just a minute leaving 
Tillie on the table. 

Tillie watched them go. When the door closed behind them 
she rose up and looked around quickly, taking in all her sur- 
roundings. Then she began to examine the doctor’s instruments 
and the X-ray apparatus and some strange pumps. All at once 
she decided she wasn’t going to let them use those tools on her. 
She didn’t care who they were. Doctor or no doctor! They 
weren't going to play any tricks on her. Not as long as she was 
a big monkey, they weren’t. Coming to this decision, she com- 
menced to feel better, much better, right away. 

Down off the operating table Tillie jumped. First she wan- 
dered around the room inquisitively. Then she spotted a door, 
not the one her keeper and the doctor had 
disappeared through, but another one. She 
approached it and tried the knob. It = a Sf 
opened. And there she stood, in the door- 
way of a long room. A startled bark greeted 
her. Another! And another one! Down the 
length of the room the alarm spread. And <a 
the whole place was suddenly enveloped in f i Id yi ir Ps 
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a raucous din. 

Tillie stood dumfounded. 
Never had she heard such a 
fuss in all her born days. It 
was deafening. Hesitant, she 
looked around. Everything 
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each side was a long line of 


cages, three tiers high. And 
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in each one of those (she could hardly believe her eyes) was a 
dog or a cat which, like herself, had been feeling sick. But now 
they had all forgotten their troubles, too, and were barking and 
meowing to beat the band. Each one was trying to be heard 
above the other. 

Tillie didn’t know exactly what to make of all this noise. She 
stepped up to the first cage. The dog in the cage nearly came 
out of his skin at the glimpse of the chimp peering through the 
wire. He threw his head back and howled. Then he went into a 
spin, going round and round and round, as if trying to catch his 
tail. A wave of sympathy swept over Tillie. She felt awfully 
sorry for the poor creature all penned up in such a small place. 
She examined the catch on the door. It was easy enough to open. 
All she had to do was to throw the bolt over. And she did. The 
door popped open and out scrambled the most outlandish crea- 
ture she had ever seen. Tillie couldn’t be sure whether it really 
was a dog or an animated sausage roll. But it barked like a dog 
and raced up and down the aisle as crazy as a June bug. 

Tillie continued down the row of cages. As fast as she opened 
one and the dog jumped out, she would open the next one. Such 
a din. The first thing she knew the whole aisle was a milling mass 
of barking, snarling hysterical dogs. The Lion House on its 
worst day was quiet compared to this nerve-shattering place. 

Cats, beautiful snooty Persians and Angoras and common 
every-day alley cats, crouched in the doorway of their cages, 
bristling and spitting, their heads poked out just far enough to 
see what was going on. But none was so foolish as to venture 
forth. 

Then all of a sudden, and for no good reason at all, one dog, | 
bolder than the rest, deliberately nipped Tillie in the calf of her 
leg. She jumped. Dogs scattered helter-skelter, knocking one 
another over in their haste to get away. A particularly noisy 
Irish Terrier closed in on her and Tillie realized for the first 
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time that they were barking at her. They were ganging up on 
her. Tillie was seized with a nervous spell. She decided she had 
better move. So up on the tier of cages she scrambled out of the 
way. 

There was a shout at the other end of the room. Tillie looked 
down. It was her keeper and the doctor yelling at the dogs to 
shut up. A free-for-all fight had broken out in the aisle. She 
stared at the two men coming toward her, shouting. She looked 
down at the mass of yapping dogs. Then she saw an open win- 
dow right beside her. She had forgotten about being sick. This 
was a game, a wonderful game of hide and seek with her keeper. 
So out the window she went. 

“Hey, Tillie!” hollered her keeper, “come back here!” while 
the doctor turned and rushed out of the hospital to head her 
off. Tillie swung to the ground easily. Then she picked herself 
up, and without a glance to right or left, she tore down the 
street through the very heart of the town. 

When she came to the school house, the big playground was 
deserted. Tillie vaulted the picket fence and ducked around the 
corner of the building and in through the basement door. 

The janitor happened to be busily engaged cleaning out the 
furnace for the summer. He was stooping over, half in the fur- 
nace and half out. As Tillie slipped up past him, she could not 
resist giving him a push. 

When the janitor got himself out of that furnace and looked 
up, his mouth opened wide. His eyes grew large and frightened. 
A big monkey in a night gown was standing there eyeing him! 
Out the basement he flew; shouting at the top of his voice. 
“Help! Help! Police! Help!” 

Tillie hustled out of the basement herself and dashed up the 
stairs into the big hall. The first thing there to attract her atten- 
tion was a door off the hall which was standing wide open. 
Tillie peered in. It was a classroom full of boys and girls. It was 
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study hour and the teacher had stepped out of the room for a 
moment. An enthusiastic snicker developed into a whoop as the 
children recognized Tillie and began calling her name. 

Tillie entered and ambled over to the teacher’s desk. Once 
more she had a happy crowd around her. She picked up a ruler 
and began banging the desk with it just as hard as she could. 
That started the riot. 

One boy fired a blackboard eraser at her. The whole class 
was in a good-natured uproar with everybody whooping and 
laughing. Pretty soon they opened their lunches and began toss- 
ing their food to her. Tillie grabbed a banana and a hunk of 
cake, took a bite, then tossed them back again. Tillie was happy 
again. She didn’t feel sick any more. She was the center of the 
stage and all the children were romping with her. The excite- 
ment and fun could be heard up and down the main hall. 

Soon a head poked in the door. It was the teacher. All the 
boys and girls scrambled for their seats. Hilarity subsided. Open 
books covered faces as eyes peered over the tops. The teacher 
stood in the doorway staring at the chimpanzee standing on her 
desk and then about the room at the confusion. 

Tillie felt self-conscious and ashamed as she tried to meet the 
teacher’s gaze. She knew she had done wrong. A smothered 
snickering and giggling behind books swept over the room. 

The far-off shrieking of sirens and the clanging of bells came 
through the open window. It got closer and closer. Tillie got 
more and more nervous. She glanced first at the teacher and 
then at the open window. Suddenly, there was the shouting of 
an excited crowd outside, the chugging of automobiles, and 
the groaning and screeching of brakes as the fire department and 
the police stormed the school. 

With a snort of disgust, pounding her chest vigorously, Tillie 
sprang from the desk and made for the open window. She 
leaned out and studied the situation. Then she waited. She 
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TILLIE STARTED A RIOT 


waited till she saw the stream of police and firemen enter the 
front door. Then out on the ledge she climbed, lowered herself 
down to the ground and got out of the yard as fast as she 
could hustle. As she turned a corner onto a side street, she 
bumped into a man. Quickly, she turned to escape, but he called 
her name. 
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Tillie stopped short. It was her keeper, just the friend she 
was needing. She was so glad to see him after all her trouble, 
that she threw her arms around his neck and embraced him. 

“Never mind that!” he said taking her up in his arms while 
she clung to his neck. “I know you. You’re no more sick than I 
am! Come on! You’re going back to the Zoo!” 

And so Tillie and her keeper disappeared down the street, as 
excited boys and girls crowded the windows of the school, 
leaned out, yelling and shouting, “Good-by, Tillie, Good-by! 


Come and see us again!” 





STARS 


The stars are clustered blossoms on the branches of the night. 

On the great tree of darkness bending low, 

We watch the bright buds open, slow. 

No wind can blow those petals from the sky, 

No winter frost can lay these flowers by. 

Untouched and radiant, of unearthly white, 

The stars are clustered blossoms on the branches of the night. 
—VirciniA WALLACE RuNYON 
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Behind the scene in aviation 
at the La Guardia Airport 


THE BIGGEST AIRPORT 
IN THE WORLD 


By Henry B. Lent 
Illustrated by Barry Bart 


Have you heard the famous story about how the biggest air- 
port in the world came to be built in New York City? It is a 
true story. 

For many years, New York City had no airport of its own. 
Passenger planes used the airport at Newark, New Jersey, 
which is across the Hudson River from New York. But the 
Mayor of New York decided that it would be a fine idea for his 
city to have an airport all its own, and he worked very hard to 
make this happen. 

One day a passenger plane from Chicago zoomed in and 
landed at the Newark airport. All the passengers climbed out— 
all except one. The passenger who would not get out was 
Mayor La Guardia of New York City. Said he, “My ticket 
reads Chicago to New York. This is Newark, New Jersey. I 
am not going to get out until the plane lands me in New York 
City.” 

The officials of the airline were in a pretty fix! “Nothing like 
this has ever happened before,” they exclaimed to one another. 
“What are we going to do?” And they buzzed about, trying to 
think of some way to get Mayor La Guardia to leave the plane. 
But they couldn’t. 

So, finally, the pilot climbed back into the cabin of the plane 
and flew it over to the Floyd Bennett Field, which is really in 
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New York City. The plane taxied around and stopped. Mayor 
La Guardia stepped out. At last he was satisfied, for he had won 
the first step in his plan to build a modern new airport right in 
New York City. 

But Floyd Bennett Field was not large enough for the kind 
of airport the Mayor wanted. So engineers looked around until 
they found a spot that was just right. They decided that the 
low land at the edge of Flushing Bay would be fine. After they 
had filled it in and built it up level, the new airport had more 
than 500 acres of land. Then up went enormous hangars, a sea- 
plane base, and all the other buildings an airport needs. When 
the workmen had finished, New York City had the biggest, 
most modern airport in the world—an airport that cost over 
$40,000,000 to build. The city named it La Guardia Airport, in 
honor of the man who had done so much to make New York’s 
airport dream come true. 


Would you like to visit this airport? 
There is a great hustle and bustle in the airport terminal when 
we arrive. Some of the people are buying tickets. Others are 
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having their baggage weighed, for there is an extra charge if a 
person’s bags weigh more than forty pounds. Still others are 
going upstairs to the restaurant to have breakfast before their 
plane leaves. 

We go out through the ticket office to the long glass-enclosed 
observation deck which looks out over the airport. What a huge 
flying field this is—and what a grand view! The longest runway 
is 6,000 feet in length—over a mile long! Over on the far edge 
of the field, a mile and a half away, is the seaplane base, from 
which the Yankee Clipper and her sister ships take off for 
Europe. 

Look! A TWA plane is just landing on the main runway. 
How gently the pilot sets the ship down onto the field. Now it 
is taxiing over to the main gate, right below us. Men roll the 
little gangplank up to the cabin door and the passengers file out. 
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Nineteen, twenty, twenty-one. Here comes the stewardess, too, 
and the two pilots. One of the passengers must be a famous per- 
son. She smiles gaily while the camera men take her picture. We 
cannot see who she is, from here. Perhaps she is a movie star. 
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It is fun to watch passengers getting in and out of planes, but 
it will be more fun if we can get close to one of the big planes 
and look it over. Let’s go over to one of the hangars and watch 
the mechanics at work. 

Inside the hangar a crew of mechanics is busily at work 
checking a giant twin-motored American flagship. The chief 
mechanic tells us we may climb up into the plane and sit in the 
pilot’s cabin. One of the mechanics is inspecting the 100 instru- 
ments and controls which the pilot uses to help him fly the 
plane. We look down from the pilot’s window. How far it is to 
the ground! When the mechanic has finished, we follow him 


back through the passenger cabin and climb down the step- 
ladder to the ground. 
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The chief mechanic shows us one of the twin engines, with 
its powerful three-bladed propeller. Each engine turns over 
1,000 horsepower. The engines are checked carefully after 
each flight. When the plane has flown 450 hours, each engine is 
taken apart and overhauled. Every part in it is examined and 
tested before the engine is put together again. 

After each check-up, the mechanics fill out a long report, 
showing just what has been done. When the chief mechanic has 
looked over the report, he signs it and turns it over to the pilot 
to show that the plane is in perfect condition for its next flight. 

Now let’s visit the Weather Bureau. It’s on the third floor of 
the terminal building. The large room has many desks and 
tables, on which maps are spread. Some of the men are study- 
ing the maps and marking them. Others are sitting at the 
teletype machines, which make a clicking noise like typewriters. 
As they click, long narrow strips of paper come out. We ask 
the weather man what is printed on the strips of paper. He 
steps over to one of the machines and tears off a strip. 

“This is a weather report that just came in from Washington, 
D. C.,” he says. “It tells us that down there the temperature is 
65 degrees . . . and that a south wind is blowing at about 17 
miles an hour. The weather is clear, with good visibility. That 
means that the pilot of a plane can see for a long distance.” 

The weather man explains that they receive reports from 
weather stations all over the country. Some of the reports come 
from United States Government stations, some from airports 
scattered about the country, and still others from ships at sea. 
When his helpers put all the reports together on a big map, they 
have a picture of weather conditions from Coast to Coast. New 
reports keep coming in, so that they can keep the map right up- 
to-the-minute in the information it gives. 

Before each plane takes off, it is the weather man’s job to give 
the pilot a complete weather report showing just what the fly- 
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ing conditions will be on his flight. The weather man even tells 
the pilot how high to fly in order to get the most favorable 
winds. 

There is one very important rule which every pilot must 
follow. Planes flying west must fly at even thousand-foot levels: 
at 2,000, or 4,000, or 6,000 feet. Planes flying east must fly at 
odd thousand-foot levels: at 3,000, 5,000, or 7,000 feet. In this 
way, east-bound and west-bound traffic is always separated by 
at least a 1,000-foot gap, for safety. 

We have often heard about the wonderful radio beam, which 
keeps a plane on its course. We ask the weather man about it. 

“It’s very simple,” he replies. “A few minutes after the pilot 
leaves the airport on his flight, he turns a knob on his radio set. 
This knob tunes in his radio with the airport radio station, which 
keeps sending out a special signal. As long as the plane is on its 
exact course, this signal sounds like a steady buzzing noise. If the 
plane gets off its course to the right, the buzzing noise changes 
to dot-dash, dot-dash, dot-dash. If the pilot gets off the course 
to the left, the buzzing noise changes to dash-dot, dash-dot, 
dash-dot. In other words, the radio beam is simply a buzzing 
signal which helps the pilot to keep his plane on the exact ‘air 
highway,’ flying straight as an arrow to the city he is headed 
for.” 

Next we climb, round and round the spiral staircase to the 
top of the terminal building. There we come to a door which 
reads, “Control Tower—No Admittance.” 

The room is circular, completely enclosed with glass. From 
this tower, high over the airport, we can see the whole flying 
field and all the country for miles around. On top of the con- 
trol tower is the famous beacon light which shines with 
13,000,000 candle-power. Incoming pilots can see its powerful 
beam when they are still 75 miles away! 

There are two men on duty in the control tower now—the 
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chief operator and his assistant, who is writing at a desk. We 
learn that he is keeping the Jog of the airport. He writes down 
information about every plane that arrives or takes off—the air- 
line to which it belongs, the time it lands or leaves, and where 
it is going or where it is from. 

There are many strange instruments in the control tower. 
The operator explains some of them to us. One of the big glass 
dials shows the direction from which the wind is coming. An- 
other dial shows how hard the wind is blowing. Still another 
dial tells us that the temperature is 54, and a barometer indicates 
that the weather will be clear for a while—no storms in sight. 

Underneath the windows, along the wall, are more than 
twenty loudspeakers. A message is coming in through one of 
them now. The operator is standing in the middle of the room 
with a microphone in his hand, listening to the message. The 
voice over the loudspeaker says: 

“Smith—United—Flight 27—O. K. to take off?” 

The operator glances quickly at a chart. Then his eye sweeps 
the sky. There are several planes circling the field. He speaks to 
the pilot over the microphone: 

“Hello, Smith—United. Wind 16, northeast. O. K. to take 
off. Use runway number six.” 

Down on the field, we can see the United air transport taxi- 
ing into position on runway six. Now he is gunning his motors. 
We can hear them roaring, way up here, as he noses the plane 
into the wind and starts down the runway. 

But listen . . . here comes another message over one of the 
loudspeakers. “Calling La Guardia airport—American 18 call- 
ing La Guardia airport.” 

The operator in the tower replies, “La Guardia airport an- 
swering American 18. Go ahead.” 

Again the loudspeaker barks out, “American 18 over Fort 
Lee at 2,000 feet. O. K. to come in?” 
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The operator glances at his chart again—then at the sky. 
“Come on in, American 18. Wind 16, northeast. All clear. Use 
runway four.” 

We watch the sky, in the west. Soon a speck appears. It 
grows bigger and bigger. The operator tells us that this is the 
plane he was just speaking with—Flight 18 of American Air- 
lines, coming in from Chicago. The pilot circles the field and 
glides down to the runway. 

Many amusing things happen at an airport. The operator tells 
us about one pilot whose wife always tunes in on the control 
tower wave-length when her husband is due to land from Chi- 
cago. She listens carefully when he calls the control tower, for 
she and her husband have worked out a special signal system. If 
the pilot calls the tower and says, “Todd—TWA—calling La 
Guardia airport,” Mrs. Todd knows that her husband will be 
home for dinner. If the message is, “Captain Todd—TWA— 
calling La Guardia airport,” she knows that he cannot get home 
for dinner. And if he calls, “Frank Todd—TWA—calling La 
Guardia airport,” it means that he is bringing a guest home for 
dinner! 
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—CALLING LA GUARDIA AIRPORT 


There are several special instruments in the control tower to 
make the operator’s job easier. On his desk is a control panel 
which is laid out like a miniature map of the airport. Each run- 
way, with its number, is shown in exact scale. When a plane 
glides down on to the field, or takes off, a red light flashes to 
show which runway is in use. 

Next to this panel is another, with almost a hundred electric 
light switches. These switches turn on the airport lights—those 
at the edge of the field, or the floodlights, or the special lights 
that mark the borders of the runways. 

We ask the operator how much air traffic he has to handle. 

“Oh, there is a plane taking off or coming in almost every 
other minute,” he replies. “And the traffic is getting heavier 
every day!” 

We thank him for letting us stay in the tower so long. We 
must go down now. Perhaps we can catch a ride back to up- 
town New York on one of the airline passenger buses. It has 
been fun visiting the biggest airport in the world! 
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THE RABBITS’ REVENGE 


By Kurr Wiese 
Illustrated by The Author 


Oxp Man Shivers walked home through the storm. His nose 
was red, his lips were blue, and his legs were stiff with cold. His 
house stood on the sloping hill right above the river, and at last 
Old Man Shivers reached it and sank into a chair before the 
fire. 

“I know what I ought to have,” he cried angrily. “A suit 
made of rabbits’ fur—that’s what. Then I’ll never be cold. Yes,” 
he shouted louder than before, “Tomorrow, I’ll go hunting and 
I will shoot every rabbit alive.” 

Up on the chimney sat an owl warming her feet. She heard 
every word Old Man Shivers said. She spread her wings and 
sailed away. 

Soon the crow heard the news and told the squirrel, and the 
squirrel told the woodchuck, and the woodchuck told the rab- 
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bit, and the rabbit went back into the hole and told all the other 
rabbits. 

What a chattering and thumping and snickering and stomp- 
ing went on in the rabbit hole when they heard the news! Now, 
the rabbits didn’t mind their fur’s lining a little boy’s cap or a 
little girl’s collar—but a whole suit! And for Old Man Shivers! 
That was too much. Why, he would look like a rabbit himself, 
and not one of them wanted to be mistaken for Old Man 
Shivers’ relation. 

So they set out to call all the rabbits everywhere to a meeting. 
Some went to the Devil’s Tea Table, a high rock above the val- 
ley, and signaled with their ears. Others went to hollow stumps 
and drummed on them as rabbits do. Every rabbit that saw the 
signal or heard the drum came running. 

When the meeting began, a wild young rabbit got up and 
said, ““Let’s drive Old Man Shivers out. Let’s drive him out with 
tooth and claw.” 

But a wise old rabbit spoke up and said, “No, that is not the 
way. Let us dig him out. But, first, we will have to make a 
truce with our enemies, so that no one will disturb us while we 
are digging.” 





SOME RABBITS SIGNALLED WITH THEIR EARS 
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A WILD YOUNG RABBIT SAID, “LET’S DRIVE HIM OUT!” 


So they sent a delegation to the fox, and the fox said he 
would not eat them. 

And they sent another delegation to the weasel, and the 
weasel said he would not attack them. 

And a third delegation went to the crow and brought him 
corn-on-the-cob and asked him to mark for them a line 
straight as the crow flies. And the crow said he would show the 
rabbits how to dig in a straight line. 

Then some of the rabbits went to the beaver who lives on 
the pond above old Man Shivers’ house. They said, “Please, 
will you build a dam so that there will be plenty of water in 
the pond?” And the beaver said, “Yes.” 

And they went high up in the mountains where the rain 
man sat dripping behind the clouds, and they said, “Will you 
make it rain when we give you the sign so that the pond above 
Old Man Shivers’ house gets full of water?” And the rain man 
said, “Yes.” 

Now all was ready, and the rabbits began to dig a tunnel 
from the pond to the place under Old Man Shivers’ house. 

The crow flew a straight line from the pond to the house and 
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A WISE OLD RABBIT SAID, “NO, THAT’S NOT THE WAY” 


the rabbits dug holes along the line. Along these holes they dug 
the tunnel. They dug and dug and dug and dug until the tunnel 
was finished. 

They gave a sign to the rain man who came down from his 
mountain bringing the rain. How it poured and poured! 

They signaled to the beaver who opened the dam and all the 
water rushed into the tunnel. 

Old Man Shivers was sitting in his house cleaning his gun. 
Suddenly the house began to shake and the plaster fell off the 
ceiling. Soon the water that came out of the ground under- 
neath the house began to lift the house, and the house started to 
topple over. 

Old Man Shivers jumped up, but his legs gave way beneath 
him. He simply could not stand up straight. When he looked 
out of the window there was water all around the house. Soon 
the house began to sway and rock and, finally, to move. 

“My house is floating!” cried Old Man Shivers. He climbed 
up on the roof where he raged and yelled and shook his fist. 
But the rain did not stop and the house kept on floating down 
the river. 
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The crafty rabbits lined up on the banks of the river to 
watch Old Man Shivers as he floated away. 

“There he goes! There goes Old Man Shivers!” They shouted 
in glee. 

When Old Man Shivers was out of sight, the rabbits went to 
the clearing near the Devil’s Tea Table and celebrated. Their 
friends, the fox, the weasel, the crow and the beaver, all joined 
in the fun. 

As for Old Man Shivers, he floated down the river until he 
came to the town where a bridge spanned the river. The towns- 
people ran to the bridge with a long rope and pulled Old Man 
Shivers up. But his house floated out to the sea. 

Old Man Shivers stood on the bridge, shaking and chattering 
with the wet and the cold. 

“You should have a suit of rabbits’ fur,” said the townspeople, 
“to keep you warm.” 

“R-R-Rabbits!” chattered Old Man Shivers. “I w-wouldn’t 
g-go near them. N-N-No, sir! I th-think I’ll buy a w-w-woolen 


suit.” 
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““THERE GOES OLD MAN SHIVERS!” THEY SHOUTED IN GLEE 
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Blondel and Raimon set out to find 
the prison in which their king, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, is held. 





THE MIGHT OF A SONG 


By Exotse LownsBery 


Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg 


Part Two 


Yer ir was not so simple, this quest. The rains came; “the bad 
time” was upon them. The windy cold blew on their backs, 
whistled down their necks. Slush, slosh, the roads were deep 
with mud. Often enough Raimon shivered to his very bones. 
He was put to it to keep the instruments dry, all slung over his 
shoulders in their leathern cases. The sleet blew, the north wind 
tore at him. The snow fell. Very pretty to see, very cold to feel. 
Clump, clump, slush, slush, he plodded steadily on behind the 
horse’s hooves. 

And along the way, so many adventures befell them as would 
fill a book, a very thick and big book, too. But of these there is 
no time to tell, as they crossed France from Paris to Mainz, and 
crossed Germany from Mainz to Prague, and crossed Bohemia 
from Prague on to Vienna, with still no tidings of their King. 

For all that the castles seemed myriad here in Austria, the 
secret was as well guarded as in France. 

“Do the roads wind uphill all the way?” Raimon wondered. 

“Yea, to the very end,” Blondel said. For what Austrian cas- 
tle but sat on a crag, what donjon but perched on the very 
crest of a hill? With the land infested with robbers, a man was 
never a king but within his own castle walls, well guarded by 
stout men-at-arms. 
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Yet ever and ever they pressed on, inquiring of the under- 
lings in each castle and town, “Have you prisoners, perhaps, in 
the near-by donjon keep?” But never by any means at all could 
they discover tidings of a royal prisoner, by name Richard, by 
rights, king of England, lord of Ireland, Scotland and Wales; 
duke of Normandy; count of Aquitaine, Gascony, Maine, 
Anjou and Poictou; superior lord of Brittany, Auvergne and 
Toulouse; king of Arles; conqueror of Cyprus; and ruler over- 
lord of the kingdom of Palestine. 

So the months wore on. Christmas and New Year’s and St. 
Patrick’s days sped by and, now, it was almost Easter. And still 
the two kept on. From Vienna they took to the old Bohemian 
“salt road” which crosses the Danube at Linz. 

“Surely, surely, my Master,” Raimon would say, “this must 
be the way he came.” 
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And Blondel agreed. “Yes, lad, keep a stout heart. Surely he 
came this way.” 

At last they did not say anything, but merely looked up at 
each frowning battlement, with a silent swift prayer to St. 
Julian to open all hearts against their coming. 

One glad spring day, Raimon stood craning his neck to see. 
The castle called Durenstein sat on a 
mountain of rock above the Danube. 

“Only an eagle would have chosen 
such a perch, master,” he said. 







—STARING UP AT THE PENNON 


FLYING FROM THE RAMPARTS 
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Blondel nodded. He, too, was staring up at the pennon flying 
from the ramparts. It was a two-headed black eagle. 

“These Austrian nobles put on the airs of their lords.” He 
frowned, and pulled up his horse’s head. 

For that morning, Valiant had gone lame. Though Raimon 
drew out the stone, still he limped. The truth was, the horse 
was as fagged as his master, as fagged as his master’s jongleur, 
whose tunic was tattered and torn. Blondel’s coat, too, was 
shabby and worn. They did not stay long enough in one castle 
to earn a new coat. Yet he turned to the lad with a smile as he 
leaned against the fast-barred gate across the path up the castle 
hill. 

“Up, lad, and over the gate. Announce our coming, and pray 
the lord courteously for his good cheer. And keep sharp ears 
and a sharper wit in thy head.” 

Raimon squared his shoulders, where the straps of his in- 
struments bit deep. He forced his lips to smile. 

“Stay here in the shelter of this plane tree, Master, and let 
poor Valiant rest his foot. Doubtless the lord will send a fresh 
horse to bear thee upwards.” 

Blondel nodded. “Thou hast a brave heart and a sweet tongue, 
lad. I shall ask Richard one day to make thee his troubadour.” 

Neither would admit defeat, nor discouragement, nor hunger, 
nor poverty. So Blondel got stiffly down from his horse, and 
Raimon leaped over the fence to begin his long climb. The path 
was uncommonly steep. The stones cut his feet. The way was 
all unkept. Since the winter storms, the stones washed down 
from above still lay where they fell. Now, between them grew 
fresh tufts of grass and weeds, and violets and primroses 
bloomed. Surely, the lord and his men were from home. Neither 
men nor beasts had trodden this way. Surely, then, the castle 
must be deserted. Perhaps it was only an ancient ruin, for all its 


flying pennon of a two-headed black eagle. 
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“No need to climb more,” said his legs. 

“Stop and rest here,” said his feet. 

“Both you and Master are too hoarse now to sing,” said his 
throat. 

Raimon’s mouth began to water. His stomach was long empty 
of food. His tongue got thick and clove to the roof of his mouth. 
So now his tongue joined his shoulders, and his shoulders his 
back, and his back his legs, and legs his feet. All cried out to- 
gether as with one voice, 

“Come, stop, Master, let us rest. Use your head. What’s it 
for? Reason it out. Without a lord there are no men, and with- 
out men there could be no prisoners, certainly, no such prisoner 
as Richard. He couldn’t be hiding here.” 

Raimon stared up at the tower. He listened. Not a sound of 
man or beast above the chirping of birds. 

“Well, then, have it your way,” he said crossly, and he caught 
up two blades of grass, a short and a long, and shut them into his 
fist so that only the tops might show. “Which shall it be? Shall 
I press on to the very end or shall I go back down?” 

“That’s the boy! Let the short blade say ‘stay’ and the long 
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blade say ‘go’. 

Raimon pulled. He made a wry face. It was the short blade 
he drew. “You see for yourselves,” he said to his aches and pains, 
“now we've got to keep on. If we drop in our tracks, the King 
must be found. Besides, we’re happier climbing the hills than 
we'd be in a donjon keep.” 

So he set off up the hill, and as he went he whistled a tune, 
panted and whistled and strummed as he went. And around the 
next curve he came to a halt. In a cleared space sat a girl and her 
geese. 

The girl started up and her cheeks flushed bright pink. The 
geese fluttered their wings and scolded him in loud honks. From 
above he heard the sudden barking of dogs. He looked at the girl 
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and bowed low as if to a princess, a long sweeping bow with his 
hand on his heart. He doffed his green hat with its long pea- 
cock feather. It was not hard to remember his manners. For the 
girl was very fair with eyes the blue of her long kirtle gown. 
And on her hair was a chaplet she had woven of violets and blue- 
bells and primroses yellow and pink. 

So as Raimon stared at her he wished his tunic was not tat- 





“TELL ME, FAIR MAID, WHO DWELLS IN THIS CASTLE?” 


tered nor his hair uncombed. Then he remembered his errand. 
“Tell me, fair maid, who dwells in this castle? And is thy 
lord at home?” He spoke in the Austrian tongue. 
She made him a curtsy as she shook her fair head. “The castle 
is his, Duke Leopold’s, but my lord is from home this year-long.” 
“Just as I thought,” said Raimon. “I might better have saved 
both my legs and my breath.” 
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“Saved them? For what? For whom?” 

Raimon laughed. “For castles whose dukes stay at home to 
guard prisoners that lodge in their donjon keeps—” he nodded 
across to the next hill, “like that one over there, perhaps? Surely 
there are prisoners there.” 

“T doubt it, Sir. The Lady Marguerite is far too kindhearted 
for that.” 

Raimon sighed. She was smiling at him, looking hard at his 
lute. She came a step closer. 

“Tell me, sweet sir, if you be a Minnesinger, would you sing 
me one song?” 

“In my own land I’m a jongleur, which is nearly as good; but 
I’ve no songs left in my heart, and my throat is as hoarse as a 
frog in a dry pond.” 

At their sudden laughter together, the geese honked, and the 
dogs above barked ferociously. Raimon looked up in some 
alarm. 

“Don’t mind them,” the girl said. “They are only our stout 
men-at-arms, lest a stranger prow] about the castle in the night.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Raimon a little breathlessly. “Then tell me, 
what is your name? Violet, Rose, Carnation, Lily, Bluebell?” 

She laughed. “Nothing so romantic, kind Sir, only Marie— 
plain Marie.” 

“Oh, you were named for Our Lady.” 

“And I do so love music. If only you would sing!” She 
reached out her hand to the lute, and touched the string, a lin- 
gering touch that made a light chord. 

Raimon looked at her with startled eyes. “That is the sign— 
Her sign, and you are Marie!” 

Her blue eyes widened. Her chaplet shook till the blue bells 
nodded. Almost Raimon thought he heard them ring. 

“Then listen to me, little Marie des Anges, and I shall sing 
you a song.” 
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He closed his eyes and swept his fingers across the strings. 
He sang in French: 


“Your eyes are blue as waving flax, 
And your cheeks are as pink as a rose.” 


The tune was that of a little French song, but the words he made 
up as he sang. 


Marie clapped her hands. “But that is the same tune the pris- 
oner sings!” 

“The prisoner! You mean, you, too, have prisoners up there 
in your donjon?” 

“Only one,” she protested. “And often I hear him singing 
French songs.” She clapped her hand over her mouth, and 
gathered up her long blue kirtle, and ran from him, up the hill 
path, calling her geese to follow. 

With three strides, Raimon had caught hold of her kirtle. He 
barred her path. 

“Listen to me, Marie, Marie of the Angels, go up there and 
tell your mother that for love of you, she shall have the honor 
of sheltering this night a famous troubadour, Guillaume Blon- 
del—that’s my master, and his jongleur Raimon—that’s me. 
And you shall have songs and more songs, all the songs you most 
wish to hear. My heart is full of them. And tell her to chain up 
the dogs, and ask the hens to lay us an egg.” 

So as Marie started up the path driving her geese before her, 
Raimon was off down the hill. His feet had grown wings. His 
heart was light as new-risen bread. Surely, the sign could not 
fail. The one prisoner must be— 

An hour later, Raimon and his master strolled about the 
courtyard, in a corner of which abutted the great round thick- 
walled keep. Its windows, narrow slits, were barred with iron. 
Within, it was black as night. 

Marie’s mother bustled about getting supper. The castle was 
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a lonely place with the lord and 
court all from home. She was de- 
lighted to hear the gossip of the wide 
world. So Raimon strummed his lute, 
and Blondel sang of the crusades, of 
Alexander and the siege of Troy, of 
Berengaria in Rome, and Eleanor in 
Aquitaine. And at first, out of cour- 
tesy to their hosts, they sang in the 
Austrian tongue. 

They strolled then, close to the 
keep, while Raimon strummed, and 
Blondel sang the first stanza of a 
Sirventes, which he and King Rich- 
ard had composed together. 

They two listened. Hark! From 









FROM WITHIN THE DONJON CAME A VOICE 
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within the shadows of the donjon came a voice, a voice singing 
the second verse of the self-same song! 

“Now praise be unto God and Our Lady,” Blondel chanted 
in the Latin tongue, “for that the quest is done, and the pil- 
grims, Blondel and Raimon may wend their way home.” 

And out of the donjon came a hearty “Amen, and Amen. 
And the humble shall be exalted, and the proud brought low. 
The mighty shall fall from their thrones, but the little ones shall 
be lifted to the stars.” 

Then Raimon could not help composing a stanza of his own, 
about how the blessed Virgin had sent them a sign, a chord of 
a lute, and about a bird carrying glad news on the wings of song, 
a song that was mightier than a sword. 

So they made merry at supper, and ate their fill of the fruit 
of the hens, and drank their fill of the fruit of the vines. Blondel 
sang wonderful songs and Raimon played merry tunes till the 
family’s feet fell a-dancing of carols and a-singing of rounds. 

And that night while they slept, Raimon hung up his lute 
on a jutting stone of the donjon wall, that the night wind might 
play a tune of Provence for his King. 

So with the dawn, they two bade a courteous but singing 
farewell to the little maid Marie, and sped them away, down the 
steep hill. As fast as they could travel along the spring roads, 
they hurried to tell the Plantagenet Court. Richard was found. 
Now his friends could gather ransom for his release. 

As for Bertran de Born, he wrote a Sirventes of joy, “because 
now again we shall see walls destroyed and towns overthrown 
and our enemies in chains,” when Richard be free. 


Tue Enp 
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Illustration by Paut Brown from Butronwoop IsLanp 


ADVENTURE EVERYDAY 


Buttonwood Island had an old buttonwood tree at one end 
and an old weatherbeaten barn at the other, but it was a new 
island, cut off from the shore by high water. It belonged to 
nobody, at first, when Sandy and Lyb and Sig started a secret 
club there, but soon there were strange mix-ups with tramps 
and Indian ghosts. You'll find the whole story in Burronwoop 
IsLanp by Lavinia Davis (Doubleday. $2). 

Up tHE River To Dancer by Elizabeth Palmer (Scribners. 
$1.75) is the story of Albin Anderson who went to live with 
relatives when his father enlisted in the Civil War. First he 
lived with Uncle James and Aunt West, who didn’t under- 
stand boys and gave away his dog. So Albin went up the Minne- 
sota River to his Uncle Chris who was glad to have a boy around 
the house. If it hadn’t been for Albin, the whole Anderson 
family would have been wiped out when the Sioux Indians went 
crazy with white man’s whiskey and broken promises. And 
so Albin became a hero. 

There are no heroes in Across THE Fruirep Ptain by 
Florence Cranwell Means (Friendship Press. $1), but there’s 
plenty of hardship and danger and courage. The Beechams had 
always lived in the city, but when they couldn’t make a go of it 
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there any more, they took to the road. First, they went to the 
cranberry bogs where Mrs. Albi said it was just like one long 
“peekaneeka” and then to picking fruit in Florida, cotton in 
Texas, beets in Colorado. Everywhere they went, Carrie the 
goat went too, and Grandma’s Seth Thomas clock. 

In CuiLpreN oF THE Sea (Harcourt. $2) our good friend 
Wilfrid Bronson tells a new and fascinating kind of sea story. It 
is the story of a boy and a dolphin who became friends, just as 
Mowgli became friends with the creatures in the jungle. Smudgy 
was an orphan who could swim before he could walk or talk, so 
it was natural for him to choose a water creature as a friend. 

If you should happen to want just a funny story, there are 
three good new ones I can recommend. Walter Brooks, author 
of Freppy THE Detective and other favorites, gives us 
Freppy’s Cousin Weepty (Knopf. $2), a barnyard farce that 
is more real than some stories about people. A novelist, Agnes 
Sligh Turnbull, has written Evtyau THE Fisuprre (Macmillan. 
$1.50), the story of what happens when an adorable kitten 
walks into church and joins the minister’s family. And then 
there’s Maup For a Day (Oxford, $1), the amazing and amus- 
ing adventures of a mule at a football game, written and illus- 
trated by Hugh Troy, mural painter. 

Older readers who want longer adventure tales do not need 
to look far. May Justus has written two: Mr. SonGCATCHER 
AND Company (Doubleday. $2) and Mam Wacon Mystery 
(Albert Whitman. $2). Elizabeth Yates combines travel and 
amateur detectives in Quest IN THE NorTHLanp (Knopf. 
$1.75). Then there are three colorful American historical 
stories, all by favorite authors: a pioneer story of the Great 
Lakes, Micuet’s IsLanp, by Mabel Leigh Hunt (Stokes. $2); 
Yankee sailors in the War of 1812, CLeaR For Action by 
Stephen Meader (Harcourt. $2); and adventures along the 
Erie Canal, Lock Her Turoueu by Erick Berry (Oxford. $2). 
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Tom Puzzlewit was kneeling in front of the kitchen table. One of 
his eyes was closed, and his face was all screwed up. In his right hand 
he held a pitcher, and when his sister came in, he was slowly pouring 
water into a shallow pan on the table. 

He looked so serious that Nancy stood still and watched him without 
saying a word. She knew how easy it was to spoil an experiment by in- 
terrupting at the wrong time. 

But Tom didn’t keep her waiting long. In a few seconds he said: 
“There, that does it.” 

“Does what?” asked Nancy. 

“Let’s me see over the rim,” Tom replied. “The water bends the 
light waves so that I can see the penny on the bottom of the pan. Be- 
fore I poured the water in, I couldn’t.” 

“Let me try it,” cried Nancy. 

Tom emptied the water out of the pan and told her to kneel down 
just as he had done. 

“You want your eyes to be on a level with the rim,” he said, “so that 
if you raised your head the least bit, you could see the penny. But, of 
course, you won't raise your head. I'll pour the water in. Are you 
ready?” 

Nancy said she was. So Tom began, very slowly, to pour water into 
the pan again. 

“There,” Nancy cried suddenly. “I can see it, I can see the penny. 
That’s quite a good trick, Tom.” 

“Tt isn’t a trick,” her brother answered. “It’s science.” 

“Oh,” said Nancy. 

They went into the living room, where Peter was curled up on the 
window seat. He was reading the dictionary, and what’s more, he 
looked as if he were enjoying it. 

“Come here, you two,” he cried. “I’ve found the best way to make 
up riddles. It’s swell.” 

Tom looked over his shoulder. “How do you do it?” he asked. 

“You just read the dictionary till you come to a word with two 
meanings, or a word that reminds you of another word, like knight and 
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night. Then you make up a riddle about them. Listen to this. How can 
you open the door to North America?” 

Tom and Nancy gave up. 

“By using the Florida Keys in the locks at Panama,” Peter told them. 
“Why is it hard for rich people to make bread?” 

Nancy tried to guess. “Because they use too much dough,” she said. 
Peter laughed. “That’s not bad,” he replied. “But it isn’t the answer 
I have here.” 

“Maybe it’s something about needing it,” Nancy suggested. 

“Good,” said Peter. “Because you can’t make bread unless you knead 
it a lot.” 

“I know a game you can make up with a dictionary,” cried Nancy. 
“Tl get a pencil and paper and show it to you.” 

She sat at the desk for quite a while, writing lists of words and 
muttering to herself. Then she handed her brothers a sheet of paper. 

“These are all five-letter words that have TE in them,” she said. 
“You have to fill in the other three letters. I’ve written the meanings 
of the words underneath. You see, it’s something like a crossword 
puzzle, but it’s much easier.” 

The boys settled down to fill in the blanks. 


TE——— 1.——-—TE 
—TE—— 2 ——TE— 
——TE— 3. —TE-—-— 
——-—TE 4 TE——-— 
———TE 5. TE——— 
——TE— 6 —TE—— 
—TE—— 7 ——TE— 
TE——— 8 ——-—TE 
LEFT RIGHT 

Cloth dwellings. 1. A flat dish. 

To guide a ship. z. To go into. 

Disliked intensely. 3. Water Vapor. 

Angry. 4. To annoy. 

A small blackboard. 5. To instruct. 

After a while. 6. To take what isn’t yours. 

A spirited horse. 7. The commonest liquid. 

Rips. 8. To say positively. 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 53.) 
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DAN, THE DOCILE DONKEY 
By PauLtne BLtoom 


Dan is one of the exceptions that prove a rule. Whether justly or 
unjustly, donkeys have earned for themselves a reputation for obstinacy 
that they can never live down. 

But Dan is different. Dan is yours to command, The slightest twirl 
of your finger is law to him, and he obeys with the most amazing 
gravity-defying tricks even seen on land or sea. Unlike other donkeys, 
he never balks, never stops in his tracks, never disobeys. You are his 
master, and your voice his command. 

Dan is easy to make, too. Place some transparent paper over the three 
outlines you see on the next page and trace them. Clip the tissue paper to 





some fairly heavy cardboard and go over the lines with a sharp pointed 
knitting needle, or any other object that will leave an impression on 
the cardboard. This impression may be made clearer with a pen or 
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pencil before cutting out. Remember to put in the little dots you see on 
the original pattern. Each one means that you are to prick a hole with 
a needle at just that point. If you want a larger donkey, you can experi- 
ment with the same idea on a larger scale. 

The legs are fastened to the body by means of string knotted at both 
ends. Take a short piece and tie a firm, round knot at one end. Pass the 
other end first through the hole that appears in the upper portion of the 
foreleg, then through the hole in the shoulder, and then through the 
hole in the other foreleg. (Of course you remembered to make two 
forelegs and two hind legs, and, of course, you know that the forelegs 
are thinner than the hind legs. Don’t confuse them.) First tie a loose 
knot on the other side of the animal, and bring it gradually down close 
to the figure as you tighten. Make two or three knots, one over the 
other, so that the string cannot slip through the holes. Repeat with the 
hind legs. 

Draw in the eyes, nostrils and ears, and color with black or brown 
paint or crayon. 

Drill a hole through each fore-hoof and insert a little stick through 
both. By manipulating this little stick with your fingers, you can put 
Dan through his paces. He will chin the bar at your command, turn 
somersaults, do head-stands, hand-stands—whatever you order. 
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OUR OWN 


A DEPARTMENT 


ae: BY CHILDREN 
. A Whee ae te atee athe gates ale ue’ ‘ 





Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parabe. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


THE RAINBOW 


The rainbow comes so gaily dressed 
Up so near the sun. 
It shines so bright above us all 
Of different colors spun. 
—Doris MayBEE, age 11 


A SCARE 


One day a friend of mine and I had ridden over to a sailboat race at a 
neighboring farm on our horses. Janet, my friend, and I had tied our 
horses near the barn and had gone to the beach to watch the races. 

About an hour later we returned to find both horses had gone! We 
decided to walk the mile home and see if they were there. If not, we 
would have to search the countryside. 

When we got home I went to the barn and Janet to the pasture, to 
look for the horses. As I stepped into the barn, what should I see but 
the two horses nickering for some hay. 

—RutH FANSLER, age 12 
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HALLOWEEN 


Halloween is here once more, 
And all the witches 
And their black cats, too. 
The cats 
They hunch their backs, 
And the witches 
They scare every one. 
And in the old haunted house 
The ghosts 
They are slyly walking. 
And as I walk quietly by 
I can hear them say, 
“Lookout! 
Lookout! 
Lookout!” 
—BELLE Knapp, age 9 


Dear Perer PENGUIN: 


Perhaps you would like to hear a few things about our trip East. 
. .» When in Philadelphia, I took quite a little trouble to look up some 
relatives of yours. It has always been an ambition of mine to see some. 
I think it fascinating to watch penguins. 

We went to the World’s Fair five days. It is wonderful. Although 
we did not see everything at the Fair, what we did see we saw very 
thoroughly. We saw practically all of the educational buildings. The 
Frank Buck show was the only thing we saw on the “Great White 
Way.” It was there that John and I rode an elephant, and Frank Buck 
autographed our Fair guide. At the Borden Building we ate lunch with 
a clown. I will say again that no words are too good to use in praise 
of the Fair. 

We went into New England and traveled through the beautiful 
states up to northern Maine where we stayed several days on a lovely 
beach that stretches along seven or eight miles and is about a block and 
a half wide. The water is so cold that if you stay in a minute, your 
feet get numb. Of course, you wouldn’t mind this, heing a penguin and 
fond of cold icy water. Frankly I prefer the climate of Florida for 
swimming. Although it was too cold for much swimming, we gathered 
some beautiful shells and had a good time. 

—Cora HILus, age 10 
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OUR AGE OF SPEED AND POWER 


In our age of speed and power there are 
Trains whizzing, 
Machinery belts flapping, 
Big cog wheels grinding, 
Car motors humming, 
Steam rollers puffing, 
Boats speeding and sending a spray, 
Planes speeding, cutting through the air, 
Diesel tractors pulling heavy loads, 
Clipper planes soaring over foreign countries, 
Tall chimneys smoking, 
Towering buildings many feet high. 
This is what we have in our machine age. 
—Jimmie Stoner, grade 6A 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEwIrts: tents, plate, steer, enter, hated, steam, irate, 
tease, slate, teach, later, steal, steed, water, tears, state. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


We had news from penguins near and far this month. Here is a story 
from Pennsylvania, a poem from Canada and a picture from England. 
On page 52 is a letter from a traveling penguin. 


THE BOY AND THE PENGUIN 


There was a little boy who was working for his grandmother. They 
lived on a farm. When he was done working, his grandmother said, 
“What do you want for your pay?” 

The little boy said, “Well, let me think.” Then he said, “When 
grandpa comes, will you take me to the zoo?” The grandpa had the car. 

“Yes, I will.” said the grandma. 

So off to the zoo they went. There were pigs, horses, snakes, mon- 
keys and other things—best of all peNcuiNs. Now you know how that 
little boy would like them. 

He looked at other things and went back to the penguins. There was 
one who seemed to be the boss and he called him King. Then he called 
the others Jackass, Rockhopper, Adelie, Johnny and Emperor. They 
showed a very good example to this boy, Joe. 

—Lois Roescu, age 11 


O PUMPKIN FACE 
O Pumpkin Face, I made you by myself, 
Your eyes will twinkle in the night. 
And those who pass will see your light. 
O Pumpkin Face, I made you by myself. 


—RuTu LamarTINE, age 11 





THE FAIRY PIPER 


Beneath the biggest Mushroom that I’ve ever seen, 
There is a Fairy Piper all dressed in green. 
—JANE CHAPMAN, age II 
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FLIGHT 17 
By Henry B. Lent 


If you like flying and if you think air- 
planes are exciting, you will want this 
book. It tells the thrilling story of a 
family flying on a big transport plane 
between New York and Chicago. 
Many interesting pictures. 

(Ages 8-10) $1.00 


The Macmillan Company — New York 











Special to Schools and Libraries 


SCHOOL BULLETIN. Teachers, schools or librarians working with 
schools who did not receive the school supplement published with the 
October issue may have a copy FREE by writing for it. This bulletin 
contains suggestions on school use of this magazine. 


STORY PARADE —70 Fifth Avenue—New York, N.Y. 






















- ‘ Just Published orenmen 
Mill Creek SINGING ’ROUND 
Mystery THE YEAR 
By Maristan Chapman. The Songs and Words by Agnes Wright 
famous Glen Hazard girls face a Illustrated in Four Colors by Edna Potter 
perilous adventure in their search 


for a friend who has mysteriously dis- 
appeared in the Tennessee Mountains. 
Illustrated by Edward Shenton. $2.00 


Ernest Thompson Seton’‘s 
Trail and Camp-Fire 


Stories 


Edited and with an Introduction by Julia M. 
Seton. Stories that range from Indian 
legends to tales of adventure in the wilds, 
from a ghost story to folklore and nature 
tales. Excellent for re-telling. $1.00 


The Curious Affair 
at Heron Shoals 


By Augusta Huiell Seaman. Suspense, 

pote — action combined with a tinge of 
umor make this a story girls won’t want to : : 

miss. Illustrated by Manning de V. Lee. This §ay, colorful book will be a source of 











$2.00 delight to all young boys and girls. The 48 
songs grouped in calendar form are about 
A Mystery their own experiences as well as celebrat- 
for Margery ing holidays, seasons and special occasions 
By Gladys Blake. This romantic junior throughout the year. 
novel has for its setting the gay city of Nash- Cloth Color Plates. Music $2.00 
_ during 5 ay = of Andrew Jackson. . 
ustrated by Elise Parks. $2.00 A. Ss. Barnes & Co. 

















D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32ndSt., N.Y. a | nn Publishers, 67 W. 44 St., N.Y. 








Announcing 


BOOK TALKS 
by Miss Helen sa ‘Fay 


Miss Helen T. Fay speaks throughout the country on books and bookmaking. 
She discusses the following and other subjects: 
A Career with Books Artists and Authors at Home 
The Creation of a Book The Personality of the Librarian 
A Taste of the Good New Books 
A Survey of the Children’s Book World, 1925 to the Present 


Dorothy Lathrop, Children’s Author and Artist, 
with an Exhibit of Her Work 


October: Middle West November: Eastern States February-April: Far West 


For detailed information, write to: Miss Eleanor M. Foote, 
John Mistletoe Bookshop, 25 Dove Street, Albany, New York 








FREE to persons engaged in educational work 


The Council Against Intolerance In America is distributing its 
map—‘‘America, A Nation Of One People From Many Countries.” 
This large map, printed in 4 colors, shows in broad outline where 
Americans live, what they do, where they come from and what 
their religion is. It can be used alone or as visual aid to the Council’s 
“Manual against Intolerance.”’ Both are free of charge to persons in 
educational work. Teachers making requests must state their 
school; others in what educational work they are engaged. Copies 
can be obtained from the 


COUNCIL AGAINST INTOLERANCE IN AMERICA 
Lincoln Building, New York City 











STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE 
every month. Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 
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The New Winston Simplified 
Dictionary for Young People 





MODERN in presentation, outlook, and scholar- 
ship—and ecially made for boys and girls. 
New, simplified arrangement and large, clear type 

ike ref Definitions are accurate, 
enriched, fully informing, and simplified for easy 
inderstanding. Ample word list 16,000 terms 
lefined by United States Government count. 
1729 illustrations, 10 beautiful colored plates, 
and 24 pages of colored maps. 1004 pages. 


CHILDREN SAY: 


ye a Durably and handsomely bound in 
it's fun to use 


“Te hel 7 red washable cloth $1.75 
it heips me with 


mv homework.’ With thumb index 2.00 


On sale at all bookstores, or 


THE JOHN CC. WINSTON COMPANY 


Winston Building Philadelphia 











COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 
{dmissio len Cents 


[his entitles you to (1) A Penguin button (2) A Key to the club code (32) a 
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list of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object 
he club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, have some fun 
| 1 ‘ 

rogetnel ind oive the editors some help. ( Opy the coupon below. 








LITTLE JUNGLE VILLAGE 


By JoBesse McElveen Waldeck 


Until Mr. and Mrs. Waldeck rounded a bend of the Cuyunf River in British Guiana, 
the two young South Americans above had never seen a white person. But Peh-weh 
(eleven) and Man-é (nine) knew things few white people ever learn about living in 
the jungle. Treated as grown-ups from the time they could walk, they had their own 
jungle village, with their own animal friends, and knew how to keep jaguars away 
with bow-and-arrow, blow-gun, and (at night) by putting a handful of pepper in the 
fire. They taught Mrs. Waldeck how to live safely in the jungle, too, and she has 
written down their story. Illustrated by Katharina von Dombrowski. $2.00 


THE VIKING PRESS 





ANIMALS 
NOBODY KNOWS 


Written and illustrated by Ivan T. Sanderson. 
The Aye-aye, the Tube-Nosed Fruit-Bat, the 
Kinkajou—these and eighteen other ‘animals 
nobody knows’”’ are now introduced to a world 
which will love them. Each has a full-page 
portrait and a chapter telling where he lives, 
what he likes to eat, and what he does with his 
time. 

Large format (8 x 11 inches). $2.00 


THEY WERE 
STRONG AND GOOD 


By Robert Lawson. When the author was very 
small he formed, from the stories of his elders, a 
romantic and inspiring picture of his ancestors. 
Now, with every sentence or two made vivid by 
one of his own full-page drawings, he has set 
down these stories of his father and mother, and 
of their fathers and mothers. You will remem- 
ber Mr. Lawson as the artist who drew Ferdi- 
nand and Wee Gillis. $1.50 


Write for your free copy of our new 1940 catalogue of Junior books 








18 East 48th Street, New York 


